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to the young Prince of Wales, who, having left Eng-
land some months earlier, came over from Jersey with a
large retinue in the summer of 1646. How much he
was employed, or how long the engagement lasted, does
not appear. It can in no case have been prolonged be-
yond the spring of 1648, when the prince removed to
Holland, and probably it was terminated much sooner
by a, dangerous illness that overtook Hobbes in 1647;
but it procured him the lasting favour of the prince,
who could afterwards protect him as king. It also, by
bringing him into close association with the chief victims
of the Civil War, must have helped to keep him to his
new task of political composition. How this used to go
forward is told in one of Aubrey's characteristic jottings:
" He walked much and contemplated, and he had in the
head of his cane a pen and ink-horn, carried always
a note-book in his pocket, and as soon as a thought
darted, he presently entered it into his book, or other-
wise might have lost it. He had drawn the design of
the book into chapters, &c., he knew whereabout it
would come in."1

One or two incidents of some biographical interest are
related by himself of the illness, a fever, to which he
nearly succumbed in 1647. He lay at St Germains, near
Paris, and his case having become, as was thought, hope-
less, ho was visited by Mersenne, at the reqxiest of a com-
mon friend who sought to win him before death to the
Church of Koine. Standing by the bedside, the kindly
father (so near his own painful end) began with
words of consolation, and then went on to speak of the
Church's power of absolution. But Hobbes broke in:
i 'Life,' 606, 607.